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continuous waiting. 


22 days’ 
(Photo by Oscar C. Baynard.) 


Adult Glossy Ibis (Plegadis autumnalis) and four young on nest. 
The reward of 
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Lines of explanation under half tones which 
face pages 124 and 126 of this issue of the Bul- 
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HOME LIFE OF THE GLOSSY IBIS (Plegadis autumn- 
olis Linn.), 


BY OSCAR E. BAYNARD. 


Early in May of 1909 was the first time that I ever saw a 
Glossy Ibis alive. Mere words cannot begin to describe the 
feelings I experienced as I saw this beautiful graceful bird 
spring up from her nest fifteen feet up in a willow tree and take 
wing, the bright sun glistening on her beautiful irridescent 
plumage was a sight that I will always remember with joy. 
Examination showed that she was incubating three beautiful 
dull greenish-blue colored eggs. These I collected. On ar- 
riving home | immediately got out all my bird books and began 
reading up on this bird. As everyone is aware this was not 
much of a job because information on either of the Glossy Ibises 
is conspicious by its meagerness. A few days later I visited 
the island again and found another nest of this bird with the 
old one dying on her nest. I took her home along with this set 
and made a good skin of her. I then decided I had collected 
a specimen of the White Faced Glossy Ibis instead of the 
Glossy Ibis, due to the white skin at the base of the bill, this 
I will explain more fully later. 

In studying up what has been written of the Glossy Ibis 
I find that this species remained unknown in the United States 
until 1817 when a specimen was taken in New Jersey and 
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announced and described by Mr. Ord. Since then it has been 
found at irregular intervals along the coast. The A. O. U. 
Check List gives its range as, “Tropical and subtropical re- 
gions, mainly of Eastern Hemisphere. Rare and local in 
Southeastern United States from Louisiana to Florida, and in 
the West Indies; casual north to Missouri, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ontario and Nova Scotia.” This very, very rare bird is 
most abundant in Florida, but abundant is hardly the word 
to describe it as nine pairs in 1912 bred in a protected rookery 
that I was guarding and this is a greater number than I can 
learn of anyone knowing of at any other place and time. 

Glossy Ibis bred on Orange Lake for four years of the five 
since | first saw it there, this year they did not nest there for 
some cause. I have seen Glossy Ibis once in 1912 in the 
month of November on the flats of the Miakka River and on 
two occasions on the Canal that is the extension of the Caloos- 
ahatchee River leading into Lake Okeechobee. I have heard 
of it being seen by a hunter and trapper on the Kissimmee 
River, but it must be considered very rare in Florida. I have 
talked with scores of hunters and trappers, men who are ob- 
servant and know their birds well and but two have described 
the “Black Curlew” to me, and neither of them saw it in the 
nesting season, so no doubt the only nesting records for 
Florida are from Alachua County where for four years I 
have found them nesting on Orange Lake. For the four years 
previous to 1909 I know it did not nest on Orange Lake as I 
spent too much time there to miss seeing it. It must have 
bred there formerly though, as I understand a set was taken 
in that section about a dozen or more years ago by a gentle- 
man who was staying in Micanopy. 

At this point a technical description might not be amiss. 
General color rich dark purplish-chestnut, opaque, changing 
on head, back, wings (excepting lesser coverts), and tail, to 
glossy dark purplish-green; sides and lining of wings and 
crissum dusky greenish ; primaries greenish black. Bill black- 
ish; legs brownish-black ; iris brown; bare skin of head dark 
slate, with exception of being pure white where the feathers 
join the skin for the full length across the front of the head 
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extending down to the upper corner of the eye, where: the 
feathers come all the way down to the corner of the eye for 
a space of about one quarter of an inch, starting at the lower 
corner of the eye the white streak extends down to the lower 
side of the lower mandible. The band of white is broadest 
across the top of the head, being over three-sixteenths of am 
inch wide, while the strip below the eye is barely an eighth of 
an inch wide. In an adult bird in the breeding season this 
skin is pure white and in the one mounted specimen I have 
it stayed nearly full color for over seven months and had not 
faded out over one quarter of its color when fresh. How long 
this would have retained any whitish color is not known as J 
had the part colored on the mounted bird just as it appeared 
in the fresh skin. A good idea of this white space at the 
base of the feathers can be seen from the two accompanying 
photographs which were taken of the bird’s head about two 
hours after being captured. I can find no record of anyone 
describing this feature of the Glossy Ibis, with the exception 
of Audubon who mentions about the skin being purplish white 
in fresh specimens. The age of the bird has a lot to do with 
the amount of white skin. An old bird will be conspicious 
at a distance of one hundred feet while a bird a year old will 
appear not to have any white at all until within a distance of 
fifteen feet or less. Whether this white appears only in the 
breeding season or not I am unable to tell, am inclined to be- 
lieve that it is present only during the breeding season, but 
like the White Ibis, which has the carmine bill and feet and 
legs only in the breeding season. For a year after securing 
my first specimen I was under the impression that I had the 
White Faced Glossy Ibis, not ever having particularly ob- 
served any specimens of that species. R. D. Hoyt of Seven 
Oaks, Florida, put me right on this point, however, and -ex- 
plained that the White Faced Glossy Ibis had white feathers 
around the base of the bill, while the Glossy did not. 

The following observations were made during a period of 
eight weeks, during which time I had two pairs of these birds 
under daily surveillance. In looking for a suitable place to 
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put up my photographic blind I stumbled onto these two pairs 
just beginning to build their nests, the second for the season 
as all of the first built nests had been abandoned after being 
looted by the Fish Crows which swarmed in the rookery. 
While set up on a nest of the “Long Whites” (American 
Egret) I had a good opportunity to watch the actions of these 
two pair of birds. They evidently worked faster than they 
did on their first nests as time was flying and it behooved them 
to get the nest built before it became time for them to “hike” 
to other feeding grounds. 

Both parent birds aided in the construction of the nest and 
I could not see that one bird did any more of the work than the 
other. I did note, however, that in one case the female selected 
the site and in the other the male did the selecting. Both 
nests were built at a height of about ten feet in thick elder 
bushes, and about three feet from the tops of the bushes, as 
plainly shows in the accompanying photographs. The nests 
were ready for eggs at the end of the second day, although 
the nests were not finished by any means. Glossy Ibis have 
the same characteristics as the White Ibis in that they continue 
to add to their nest even up to the time that the young are able 
to leave it, so that by the time the eggs are ready to hatch the 
nest will be almost double the size that it was when the first 
egg was laid. An egg was laid each day until one nest con- 
tained four and the other three. Incubation did not start until 
after the last egg had been laid a full day. After the first 
egg was laid, however, the nest was never without one or the 
other of the pair close by, something that was very necessary 
in this Rookery on account of the thieving Fish Crows. Dur- 
ing the period of incubation, which lasted in each case exactly 
twenty-one days, I noticed that the female did most of the 
incubating ; the male, however, put in about six hours out of 
the twenty-four covering the eggs. The female sat all night 
and until about 8:30 or 9:00 a. m. when the male came in from 
his morning hunt for food; on his approach to the nest he 
would give his call when about fifty feet away and his mate 
would immediately answer and spring up from the nest and 
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pass him in the air sometimes twenty-five feet from the nest. 
The male would always fly directly to the highest twig above 
the nest and after about five minutes of careful preening his 
feathers he would give three or four calls in a medium tone 
and spring down to the nest, stand a few minutes examining 
the eggs and then go stalking through the bushes until he 
found a twig that suited him, break it off with his bill and take 
it back to the nest and after placing it on top settle down to 
a three hour job of incubating, getting off the nest, however, 
usually once during that time and getting another twig to add 
to the nest. The female would return and give her bleating 
note about fifty feet from the nest when the male would stand 
up and wait for her to alight in the bush over the nest, then 
would ensue about fifteen minutes of as neat courting and 
billing and cooing as one will ever see being done by a pair of 
doves. This loving disposition towards each other seems to 
be characteristic of the Glossy Ibis as every pair that I have 
observed have done it. The White Ibis will occasionally do it 
but not for any such length of time as the Glossy. They will 
stand erect and seem to rub their bill against the other one, 
all the time making cooing (gutteral, I must admit) notes of 
endearment, they will preen each others feathers and act just 
like a couple of young humans on their honeymoon; these 
loving scenes continued until the young were able to fly, never . 
seeming to diminish at all. This trait I certainly admire and 
while it is known to exist in birds that mate for life, is seldom 
seen in birds that are supposed to mate only for a season. 

After the pair that laid only three eggs had been sitting 
five days the female laid her fourth egg. This seemed to me 
to be very unusual. After this episode I decided to devote all 
my time to this pair and moved my blind to a point of vantage 
at a distance of about ten feet. I still had the other nest in 
view but not in a position where it could be conveniently 
photographed, so all these photographs were taken from the 
pair that had originally had three eggs. 

After twenty-one days had elapsed three of the eggs 
hatched. The same routine was carried on, however, as when 
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they were incubating; the female doing most of the covering, 
but beth birds doing the feeding of the young. Until the 
young were five days old one bird always stayed at the nest 
and it was at this period that the last egg laid hatched. I 
hardly expected it to hatch. This last hatched bird was con- 
siderably smaller than the three others were at time of hatch- 
ing and always seemed to me more or less dwarfed until about 
time for them to leave the nest, when there was little differ- 
ence to be seen in the size, but lots of difference in their activ- 
ity, the last hatched one being the most active of the entire lot. 
One thing I noticed about the downy young and that was 
that they were entirely black, with the exception of the top 
of the head, which was a bright orange color crossed with a 
band of black about midway of the orange patch. The bill of 
all the young was bone colored and crossed by a band of al- 
most black about half way the length. This shows up very 
well in cut No. 7 and No. 8. They carried these colors, both 
on the top of the head and on the bills, until the time they 
could fly and left the nest. Two of the young in each nest 
had a white patch on their throats about three inches from the 
head. This shows up nicely in cut No. 7 also. These patches 
were plainly visible when they could fly. Whether this was 
a mark of the sexes I am unable to say, but believe it to be. 
The disposition of the young at all times in both nests was 
fine. All were very active and restless after a week old, and 
at the age of two weeks would not stay in the nest at all but 
stray out to the ends of the limbs of the bushes in which the 
nest was placed, returning, however, to the nest to be fed, as I 
never observed on any occasion the old one feeding the young 
any place but on the nest. In this they differ from the White 
Ibis as they will feed the young wherever they find them and 
seem to let the youngsters tyrannize over them. On several 
occasions I noticed one or the other of the young when at the 
age of about three weeks try to make his parents come to him 
to feed him, but it never worked, as the old one would pay 
not the slightest attention to him, and when it looked as 
though the parent was through feeding and about ready to 
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go: away the youngster would give in and come climbing 
down to the nest, where the old would treat him just as if 
he had been there all the time. I never noticed any of the 
young fighting among themselves like the Herons will some- 
‘times do, but at all times they acted like well behaved chil- 
dren, the only exceptions being that the three older birds 
would often take turns in trying to apparently swallow the 
last hatched baby. He was sure a hardy scamp or he would 
never have lived through the treatment he had to undergo. 
Right here is the time to record the feeding habits of the 
Glossy Ibis. They feed like the White Ibis, principally on 
crayfish, cut worms, grasshoppers and other insects, and 
young moccasins. When the young are over three weeks old 
over half the food of these Glossy Ibis would be moccasins. 
I kept a record of the food by making the young disgorge af- 
ter the old ones had fed them. This itemized record will ap- 
pear further along. The manner of the Glossy Ibis in feed- 
ing is to regurgigate the food up in the throat or mouth and 
for the young to put his bill, and many times head, down the 
old one’s throat and take his portion. After one bird has 
been fed the second and third will get their turns, never longer 
than three minutes apart and usually immediately. I have 
seen the three young get two portions each in about seven 
minutes. Quick work this. They would each get four to five 
portions at each visit of the parent; when young, however, 
they would get as high as seven and eight turns. They would, 
of course, at this tender age, be unable to take on a very large 
quantity, and it would also be in a finer state of digestion, as 
many times I have seen the parent return from feeding and 
stand around and caress the young and not offer to feed un- 
til an hour had elapsed. This no doubt was to allow the food 
to digest to a point where the young would be able to eat it. 
But after the young had reached the age of two weeks and 
more this was never necessary, as they could at that age take 
anything from a portion of a half grown moccasin to a grown 
crayfish. At this age of the young the meal, if a moccasin, 
would be disgorged into the nest, and being half digested, be 
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pulled into small enough portions to be capable of being swal- 
lowed by the young, who would take this up from the nest 
themselves. In no other instances did I ever see them pick 
up any food themselves until after they were quite large, 
when they would re-eat the disgorged food that I had made 
them “cough up.” In every case, however, the old bird fed 
from her throat, with the exception of the moccasins. 

The old birds showed a great deal of intelligence in the 
feeding of the last hatched chick. They would feed the old- 
est three in every case three or four portions before they 
would ever notice the baby. This was no doubt due to the 
fact that it was unable to assimilate the food in as coarse a 
stage of digestion as its older brethren and apparently the 
parents knew this, because when they started to feed the baby 
they would give him as many meals as he cared to take and 
would never offer to give the older ones any more until an- 
other visit from the feeding grounds. As the young grew it 
necessitated many visits to the marshes for food because they 
were a hungry bunch all the time. I spent usually eight to 
ten hours a day in the blind photographing and making notes 
‘and no day during the four weeks after the young hatched 
did the parents make less than six trips each with food for the 
young and they made on some days as high as eleven trips 
each, the last ones being late, sometimes after dark. These 
last trips, however, were usually for their own food, as only 
on three occasions did I ever see the old ones offer to feed 
the youngsters when returning late. 

Like the White Ibis there are six stages in the life of the 
young Glossy Ibis. 

First stage, which is usually the first week, they are downy 
and very sluggish, sleeping most of the time. 

Second stage, usually the whole of the second week they 
are beginning to feather out and are very alert, beginning 
towards the last of the week to show fear of man. 

Third stage, during the third week, and with the Glossy, 
the fourth week is spent in traveling about among the bushes, 
returning to the nest to be fed. The White Ibis, during the 
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fourth stage, lives on the ground during the daytime, run- 
ning around by the thousands like rabbits. It is during this 
period that the old White Ibis have the hardest time of their 
lives in hunting up their own offspring. The Glossy I never 
found on the ground except when they had sprung there in 
fright at my approach. 

Fifth stage is spent among the tree tops away from the 
nest, venturing sometimes as much as fifty feet, returning, 
however, to be fed as related before. 

Sixth stage, which is usually the latter part of the sixth 
week, is when they begin to fly, making short excursions at 
first, returning to the nest when the old one returns and calls 
to them. After the end of the sixth week the young spend 
all their time flying down to the edge of the island and wad- 
ing and feeding in the shallow water, returning, however, at 
night to roost on the old nest. The old ones, at this stage, 
will feed them wherever they can find them, and after the 
young are about seven weeks old they will leave with the pa- 
rents to their feeding grounds and stay with them, returning 
at night to roost. At about this time all the Ibis of both spe- 
cies are usually able to fly and it is not long then when some 
day they all leave as suddenly and mysteriously as they came 
in. They have probably pretty well cleaned up the hunting 
grounds of all the crayfish, etc., and move of necessity rather 
than choice. It is at this period that they are found in the 
northern states. At what time they return south I am unable 
to state. 

The disposition of the old Glossy Ibis towards the other Ibis 
and Herons is not good. I will have to admit that the Glossy 
is pugnacious towards them, and one will never find an oc- 
cupied nest of any other species as near as ten feet to a 
Glossy nest when they have reached the point where it is 
about time for the young to hatch. They will run off Ibis 
and Herons regardless of size and all the other birds seem 
to recognize their superiority and leave. Then happens a 
peculiar thing. The Fish Crows will, of course get the de- 
serted eggs at once and then the Glossy Ibis will begin di+- 
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mantling these old nests, pulling them apart and dropping 
the sticks down on the ground, or in the water, whichever 
happens to be underneath, saving any sticks that appeal to 
them and taking them back to their own nest. I noticed that 
it took six days for this pair to dismantle fourteen White 
Ibis nests and three little Blue Heron nests that they had 
made leave. The worst of it was that one of the White Ibis 
had baby young in and when they died the Glossies threw 
them out of the nest. It is barely possible, however, that the 
pair of White Ibis that had used this nest were killed on their 
feeding grounds and failed to return, as this is the only in- 
stance where I ever noted the Glossy dismantling a nest oc- 
cupied by young. 

The notes of the Glossy Ibis are very hard to explain so 
that any one would have the least idea how they sounded. 
The note of the White Ibis is three grunting notes, sometimes 
uttered distinct, but more often sounding like a continuous 
note. The Glossy starts off exactly like the White Ibis with 
a grunting sound and then uttering four distinct notes re- 
sembling, what to my mind best explains them, the bleating 
' of a young calf or sheep. The Ibis sounds as though there 
was something in the throat that gives a gutteral sound. I 
became quite expert in imitating them, so much so that I 
could many times fool the young, but as for writing it, that is 
beyond me. This note is usually used in all cases when they ap- 
proach the nest and when they are leaving and just as they take 
wing. They have another series of notes they use when cares- 
sing each other and when caressing the young and the female 
has a very soft note, sort of cooing, that she uses when feeding 
the young when they are only a few days old. The young 
themselves never appear to make any notes except when try- 
ing to avoid a person, when they utter a squawking note of 
fear. The two nests in question were placed quite close to 
each other and as the young arrived at the age of two weeks 
and more they could always recognize their parents’ notes 
even before I could distinguish them. I always knew which 
old birds were approaching by the actions of the young birds 
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in the nest. They never in all the time I observed them made 
a mistake and put on the alert and expectant look for the 
parents of the other nest. I could not distinguish any ma- 
terial difference in the notes of the four adult birds, with the 
possible exception of the female of the nest photographed ; 
she appeared to have a coarser tone to her calls. 

Glossy Ibis appear to have less enemies than any other of 
the birds in the Rookeries. Fish Crows appear to be the only 
thing that bothers them and they in nearly every case secured 
the first sets. Man, of course, is their next enemy, as is usu- 
ally the case with any species, but here in this Rookery they 
were not molested by man at all. 

I would say that the first sets of eggs are deposited the lat- 
ter part of April and the second sets usually about the middle 
to last of May, and practically all I noted laid their second sets 
and successfully reared their young. In the four years I have 
studied them I have found twenty-six nests in which young 
were successfully reared. The first year there were two nests, 
the second year six, and the next two years there were nine 
each. This year, 1913, 1 observed three pairs about the Rook- 
eries, but as the White Ibis did not nest on the lake this 
year the Glossy Ibis did not either, there being in all proba- 
bility a lack of the proper amount of food to accommodate 
the great army of Ibis. It is to be hoped that they will stick 
with the White Ibis and return in a few years again with 
them, as the White Ibis will return as soon as the food sup- 
ply becomes sufficient again. 

In the twenty-six nests my records show that there were 
raised four young in fourteen of them and in eight nests three 
young were reared and in the remaining four nests only two 
young were raised, these last two nests probably being raided 
by Fish Crows. I should say that half of the full sets of this 
species would be four eggs and the other half three eggs. In 
contrast to this set of the White Ibis in ninety-nine per cent 
of the sets will be three eggs. The eggs are dull greenish 
blue, Prussian Blue being the color that best describes them. 

The amount of food consumed by these birds is immense, 
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almost beyond belief, and from the nature of the food col- 
lected showed that they had to be alert and capable of doing 
all kinds of hunting. From the following list it will be read- 
ily seen what great good these birds do to any section they 
decide to nest in. 


An itemized summary of the food of the Glossy Ibis. First 
six days of the life of the young in the nests I did not inves- 
tigate their food because of its being so nearly digested by 
the parent bird that it would be almost impossible to deter- 
mine the number of any one kind of food. In the following 
list the first six days’ record is of the three oldest nestlings, 
and commencing with the 12th day is a record of all four 
voungsters, and of two full meals of each, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening, with the exception of the last 
three days, when I took a meal each in the morning and two 
in the evening. In this way I did not cause the youngsters 
much inconvenience as they soon became used to me and did 
not in the least object to being handled, and toward the end 
they would immediately eat the disgorged food if I put it 
back in the nest for them, which I usually did when the 
meals were in a state of digestion that did not necessitate my 
taking them back to camp to analyze. 


Age No. of 

days Cut Worms Grasshoppers Crayfish Snakes Meals 
28 24 47 2 6 
Bripecitednsawes 33 7 19 5 6 
errr re 67 11 28 2 6 
27 28 42 3 6 
36 23 61 1 6 
6 48 96 6 8 
78 12 7 3 8 
67 29 32 3 8 
18 101 98 4 8 
2 132 7 3 8 
169 81 4 8 
158 39 3 8 
412 752 707 39 86 
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Bro’t forward. 412 752 muy 39 86 
Age No. of 
days Cut Worms Grasshoppers Crayfish Snakes Meals 
162 rel 1 8 
172 81 5 8 
160 72 3 
193 37 7 8 
208 30 6 8 
47 96 9 8 

23 77 8 8 
108 23 10 8 
13 29 18 12 
76 93 9 8 
16 38 17 12 
13 29 18 12 
34 37 15 12 

412 1964 1391 147 194 


Total of 3914 vermin in 194 meals, or an average of 20 to 
each meal. As the young would average seven meals apiece 
each day this would mean twenty-eight meals, and twenty 
vermin to the meal would make 560 vermin for a day’s feed 
for the young alone. The parents fed these young for about 
fifty days, making the total of vermin destroyed by this one 
nest of birds about 28,000, and this is saying nothing of what 
the old birds ate, which would be at least half of what the 
youngsters devoured, making a total of 42,000 vermin eaten 
while rearing one nest of young. When we stop to think that 
there were about nine thousand pairs of Ibis, including both 
the White and Glossy on this lake in 1912 that successfully 
reared nests of young, one can hardly conceive of the many 
millions of noxious insects and vermin of all kinds destroyed. 
The vast amount of good to any section of the country where 
this vast army of Ibis nests can hardly be reckoned in dol- 
lars. The cut worms and grasshoppers we all know what 
great damage to growing crops they do; the crayfish de- 
stroys the spawn of fish, which in turn live off the eggs and 
young mosquitos. The deduction is self-evident to anyone 
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when we consider the vast amount of territory in Florida 
that is covered with water. The crayfish also destroy levees 
on the rivers and cause the destruction of millions of dollars 
damage to growing crops. 

Snakes, especially the moccasins, which by the way com- 
prised 95 per cent of the snakes captured by the Ibis, do lots 
of harm. Moccasins in Rookeries destroy thousands of eggs 
and young birds, and even if they didn’t they are so deadly 
poisonous that anything that helps to keep them down to 
reasonable numbers is welcome. 

My observations show the Ibis with a clear record of doing 
100 per cent of good, not a bad thing can be laid to his door, 
this fact in conjunction with its beauty makes it a bird that 
should be given the very strictest protection by all persons. 
Alas, though, the Ibis, or “ Curlew,” as it is called here in 
the South, is considered good eating and thousands of them 
annually fall victims to the guns of negroes, and the whites 
also who prize them highly as an article of diet in the sum- 
mer. However, I never yet found a nest of young of the 
Glossy Ibis that had had the parents killed, although I have 
seen hundreds of nests of White Ibis that were left to starve 
for the reason of the fact that the old were killed on their 
feeding grounds. This is due to the fact that the Glossy Ibis 
is more alert and‘ more suspicious than the White Ibis, and 
naturally harder to approach. 

I trust this digression from the Glossy Ibis to the White 
Ibis will be pardoned because of the fact that the food habits 
of the two Ibises is so nearly alike that I feel that it is per- 
fectly justifiable in noting the facts in the case. 

I don’t much blame the Glossy Ibis for putting on airs and 
being exclusive, as he is a handsome bird — none prettier as 
he stands proudly on his nest on his return from his break- 
fast with the early rising sun glistening on his damp, beauti- 
ful and irridescent plumage. It is a sight that few have seen, 
but one that would do any man’s heart good to see. I waited 
twenty-two days to get the frontispiece picture, which is the 
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Young Glossy Ibis. 


To show the white patch on 


the throat. 
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adult pair and four young at the nest. I had plenty of 
opportunities of catching one at the nest with the young, as 
is shown in some of the other cuts, and on several occasions 
both adults were together above the nest in the top of the 
bushes, but were out of camera range on account of tree tops. 
1 waited, though, as I felt that I would finally get it if I could 
stick it out, and the cut is evidence that anything will come 
to the fellow that will wait, if he will only wait long enough. 
This picture is one I prize very highly, of course, not only as 
a monument to my patience, but as showing the whole family 
of a bird that is practically unknown in life to any of our or- 
nithologists, and one that has never been photographed be- 
fore. I shall always remember the morning that I took it. 
I had shot off eleven of my plates and saved the twelfth, the 
last, for this picture, as I had been doing daily for twenty-one 
days. The female had been longer than usual in returning 
to feed and the young had become very restless and impatient 
when she at last arrived. She had just given them one round 
apiece, when with a gutteral grunt and usual call the male lit 
down into the nest beside the female. She immediately 
stopped feeding the young, and putting her bill up to his 
rubbed them together and made the cooing noise that I never 
heard except at such times. Waiting to get them broadside 
on so as to show up well I shot he shutter and the deed was 


done and at that moment I would not have traded that plate, 


as yet undeveloped, for a pass to Paradise. How I wish I 
were an artist so that I could paint that scene at the nest that 
morning — the dark green background, spotted thickly with 
elder blooms and the beautiful pair of Glossy Ibis with the 
bright sun scintillating on their beautiful irridescent plumage 
— it is a picture worthy the admiration of the gods. Well, 
I have seen what possibly no other ornithologist has seen, and 
am content. 
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THE OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH (Hylocichla ustulata 
swainsoni) AT HIS SUMMER HOME. 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD. 


A more or less irregular line of woodland — evergreen, 
hardwood, mixed growth — stretches from Trenton, Maine. 
on Frenchmans Bay, opposite Bar Harbor, along the Union 
River, almost to the post office in the city of Ellsworth. 
When the Thrushes appear in the spring, they come from the 
direction of the river, through the cool, damp, mossy aisles 
of these woodlands. As the time draws near for the coming 
of the Thrushes, I take the overgrown footways that mark 
old woodroads, walk toward the river, and listen with bated 
breath for the first notes of the Thrushes — the Hermit, the 
Veery, the Olive-backed.' 

The Hermit (Hvylocichla guttata pallasi) the first to arrive, 
usually announces his presence by an early morning hymn. 
He comes about the middle of April, when the ground is still 
slightly frozen at sunrise, when a thin coat of ice silvers every 
pool, when a white frost glistens on each sere field, and the 
city of Ellsworth slumbers in a thick, white mist, from which 
the steeples and roofs just emerge. Sometimes he is over- 
taken, several days after his arrival, by one of those cruel 
sleet and hail storms that coats everything in ice, and makes 
life very hard for our tired, hungry migrant. The Hermit 
is with us about a month before our other two resident 
Thrushes, the Veery and the Olive-backed, appear. One year 
the Olive-backed calls before the Veery, the following year 
the order of their coming may be reversed. May 8 (1913), 
very early in the morning, I heard two or more Veeries in 
excellent voice. My earliest record for the call note of the 
Olive-backed Thrush is May 15 (1911). 

Although at the time of the arrival of these latter birds, the . 
foliage is beginning to appear on the trees, the catkins of 
some of the alders, willows, and birches are in full bloom, 


*The Hermit Thrush at Home. By Cordelia J. Stanwood. Na- 
ture and Culture, May, 1913. 
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Nest of Olive-backed Thrush (Hylocichla ustulata sirdinsoni) 
in its environment. 
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and the hobble bush, wild pear, and arbutus cast upon the 
gentle breezes, the delicate, sweet odors that go to make up 
the bewitching, elusive essence of a spring day, even yet the 
ground is sometimes frozen in the morning, and there are 
occasional flurries of hail and snow, and heavy white frosts. 

The Veery (Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens) is but lo- 
cally common, choosing the swales and adjoining thickets for 
his habitat, but wherever there is an estate with wooded 
grounds, or a farm with pastures and woodlands, here the 
Olive-backed Thrush and the Hermit erect their dwelling- 
places. 


SUMMARY OF Facts. 


1y08—June 8, a nest completed; June 8, bird lining nest; 
June 9, bird incubating ; June 19, nest completed; July 2, nest 
containing young ready to leave; July 3, bird incubating ; July 
8, nest containing young one day old; September 6, Olive- 
backed eating string cherries. 

1909—May 31, Olive-backed calling; June 13, bird lining 
nest; June 15, nest containing one egg; July 4, bird lining 
nest; July 5, bird incubating three eggs; July 24, bird in 
full song. 

1910—May 27, bird in song; July 5, nest of three young 
five days old; July 7, nest of three young seven days old; July 
26, last heard in song; August 21, last seen. 

1911—May 15, first heard calling; May 26, in song; July 
8, last heard in song. 

1912—May 19, bird calling; May 2, in song; June 9, bird 
building; June 10, bird incubating four eggs; July 26, last 
heard in song; September 7, Olive-backed calling. 

1913—May 19, bird calling; May 26, bird in song; June 3, 
bird incubating; June 23, bird incubating; June 29, nest con- 
taining two eggs, later four; July 31, bird in song; October 
1, last seen. 

One season the Hermit Thrush is the more common; he 
builds in distant woods on the fringes of clearings and open 
spaces, or he may build in glades in the less frequented thick- 
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ets that skirt pastures, fields, and much traveled thorough- 
fares ; the following season the Olive-backed is the more con- 
spicuous in numbers, and locates his nest in the same spots, 
save that the Hermit constructs his nest under the tree, and 
the Olive-backed places his nest in the tree. At times the 
Olive-backed is so common in the vicinity of dwellings that 
I have heard his vigorous melody from the post office corner. 

Though the Hermit and the Veery are more glorious song- 
sters than the Olive-backed Thrush, I doubt if either of them 
can compete with the latter in intelligence and vigor. His 
call notes whit! and whit-yer! and his song are distinctive, 
but he has a way of slipping into the underbrush when dis- 
turbed, that renders it difficult to trace his notes to their 
source. For this reason the Olive-backed Thrush has been 
confused with nearly all the other Thrushes. 

The spring of 1913 brought large numbers of Olive-backed 
Thrushes to our locality; they nested in the narrow strips of 
virgin growth just outside the hay fields, quite as commonly 
as in the far away woodlands. Sitting in an umbrella blind 
before the nests of two pairs of Olive-backed Thrushes, the 
stillness was broken every few moments by passing automo- 
biles. While the young Thrushes are in the nest, the male 
bird sings nearly all the time. I could but wonder why they 
chose such noisy spots in which to give their kindergarten ex- 
ercises, when a vast woodland stretched away before them. 

The nest of the Olive-backed is a bulky, statant, increment 
structure, located in the tree much after the fashion of the 
Robin’s nest. Its rough exterior gives it a greater appear- 
ance of size than it really possesses. Because the nests are 
so large and so conspicuously placed, very many of them are 
pillaged by Crows, squirrels and other wild animals, and the 
household cat destroys vast numbers of the immature birds. 
Most of the nests that have come under my observation, have 
been found anywhere from one to ten feet above the ground, 
in firs and spruces. One was constructed in a hemlock, and 
another in a gray birch. 

The birds build their interesting domiciles the first of June 
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The Olive-backed Thrush hears a movement in the blind. 
(Photo by Cordelia J. Stanwood.) 
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and again the first of July. Whether they raise two broods 
or not during the season, I have been unable to determine. A 
clutch consists of from three to four green-blue eggs, spotted 
all over with cinnamon-brown. The spots have a tendency 
to mass themselves around the larger end. The bird lays an 
egg each day before 10 o'clock in the morning, and begins to 
incubate by 12 o’clock of the day on which the clutch is com- 
pleted. Although the eggs are hatched so irregularly, I have 
never seen the bird incubating before the clutch was com- 
pleted. I found young in the nest in 1908 on the twelfth and 
thirteenth days, and in 1913 on the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth days from the beginning of the incubation period. 
The nestlings mature sufficiently to leave the nest in from 
ten to twelve days.* 

The summer of 1913 I found two nests of the Olive-backed 
Thrush on the borders of hay fields, not far from much- 
traveled High Street, the Bar Harbor road. 

The first nest I moved fifteen feet into the sun, trimmed 
off the branches so as to get a strong light upon it, and spent 
nearly all my time at this nest in an effort to secure good pho- 
tographs of the parent Olive-backed Thrushes and the young. 
I was careful not to expose the nestlings too long to the hot 
sun, and always tied fresh branches around the nest on leav- 
ing the blind. 

The second nest I simply trimmed around so that I could 
observe the Thrushes clearly while feeding and caring for the 
little ones. This nest, also, I shielded with branches when 
not observing in the blind. 

Since, so far as I know, there is no study of the nest life 
of the Olive-backed Thrush, a detailed account of my exper- 
iences at this nest may be of interest to my readers. 

June 29, 1913, I came upon the nest of an Olive-backed 
Thrush containing two eggs. The nest was constructed in 


1June 2, 1908, found new nest of Olive-backed Thrush. 

June 3 to 6, four eggs; 12 M., bird incubating. June 18, two 
young Thrushes; natal down not dry at 11 A. M. 4 P. M., three 
birds in the nest. June 19, four birds. 
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the crotch of a gray birch, formed by the bole of a sapling 
and a rudimentary branch about three feet above the ground. 
The nest was surrounded by fir branches. Each day an egg 
was added to the set until there were four. The afternoon 
that the clutch was completed, when I approached the nest. 
the bird was quite oblivious of every duty save that of incu- 
bation. She seemed unaware of my presence. Until this time 
I did not see the bird around the nest, yet the eggs hatched, 
as before intimated, at very irregular intervals. 

The eighth day of incubation I placed the blind in the 
neighborhood of the nest, that the birds might get accustomed 
to it. On the tenth day, when I went to observe at the blind, 
the female was off the nest; I peeped in, and to my astonish- 
ment, beheld two young birds on which the natal down was 
entirely dry. The next morning at 9:30 there were three 
nestlings in the nest, and at 5:00 p. m. the fourth egg was 
still unhatched. On the twelfth day of incubation, at 11:55 
a. m., there was a fourth young Thrush in the nest on which 
the natal down was not entirely dry. 

I have studied no other bird whose eggs were hatched so 
irregularly, save the Black-billed Cuckoo. The Cuckoo be- 
gins to incubate as soon as an egg is laid, and does not al- 
ways lay on consecutive days.’ 

In the case of the Olive-backed Thrush, the fact that the 
young came from the egg at such long intervals, seemed to 
be a wise provision of nature. The mother bird brooded the 
young, except during the rest period, for the greater part of 
the time during the first three or four days. She moved back 
on the nest, stood astride the young, and cared for one fragile 
chick at a time; she pecked him and touched him with her 
beak until he gave the food reaction readily, fed him by re- 


1July 11, 1908, I found the nest of a Black-billed Cuckoo con- 
taining two eggs. The bird was brooding. Two days later there 
was a third egg. As nearly as I could determine, the three eggs 
were hatched on two consecutive days. The two older birds left 
the nest at the beginning of the climbing period, and the parents, 
it would seem, devoted themselves to the mature nestlings. I 
found the youngest dead in the nest after a rain storm. 
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Olive-backed Thrushes coming with food for 
her young. 
(Photo by Alfred A. Langewald, Jr.) 
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gurgitation, ate the excrement, burrowed under the young, 
ate the parasites in the nest and on the young. Sometimes 
she did this as often as once in four minutes. The male, from 
the beginning, called the female from the nest regularly for 
the rest period and fed the young both fresh and chrushed 
and macerated food. In such a well-ordered nest there was 
no opportunity for a nestling to starve to death. 

To distinguish the birds in nest two, I tied a cord to the 
leg of each nestling, and named them No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and 
No. 4, in order of their coming to the nest.1 No. 1 and No. 2 
] found at the same time. Those I numbered according to 
their weight — No. 1 was the heavier. I tied three cords to 
the leg of No. 3, but in some way they were all removed on 
the following day. 

The rapidity with which the young mature is most remark- 
able. Three of the young measured at birth 1 and 11-16 
inches, the fourth measured 1 and 9-16 inches, and the young 
weighed respectively, No. 1, 70 grains; No. 2, 60 grains; No. 
3, 46 and 1-2 grains; and No. 4, 60 grains. No 2 was the 
most sleepy bird in the nest. No 1, at the end of the ninth 
day, was the lightest in weight and had the longest wings, 
2 and 3-16 inches. On the tenth day I succeeded in weigh- 
ing and measuring but No. 2 and No. 4. (This was the 
eighth birthday of No. 4.) No. 4 was by far the heaviest and 
most active bird in the nest, weighing nearly 480 grains. He 
was not so heavily feathered as the others, his wings were 
a half inch shorter than No. 2’s and his length was one inch 
less than No. 2’s. From birth No. 4 was the most vigorous 
of all the young. At his first weighing he stood supported 
on his belly, heels and wings, the latter spread wide apart, 
held up his head and gave the food reaction all the time he 
was out of the nest. He fully possessed the power of orien- 
tation. The increase in weight of this young bird was very 


marked. He very nearly multiplied his original weight by 

‘I borrowed this device for distinguishing the nestlings from 
“At the Sign of the Northern Flicker,” by Althea R, Sherman. 
The Wilson Bulletin, Sept.-Dec. 1910. 
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eight in eight days. It was as if a baby that weighed ten 
pounds at birth increased his weight at the rate of twenty 
pounds on the second day, eighty pounds on the eighth day, 
and one hundred and sixty pounds on the sixteenth day. The 
gain in weight of No. 3 that weighed 46 and 1-2 grains in 
the beginning was even more remarkable. On the eighth 
day No. 3 weighed 420 and 1-2 grains. 

Specific notes on the daily paagrese of the four young 
Olive-backed Thrushes. 

July 11, the beginning of the first day in the nest. As be- 
fore stated, on the tenth day of incubation, at 11:30 a. m. | 
found two limp young Thrushes lying prostrate in the nest. 
They had been out of the shell sufficiently long for the dark, 
burnt-umber, natal down, one-half inch long to dry. The 
birds, including their beaks, feet, and legs were a tint of burnt- 
orange. They rested on the belly, had a tendency to curl up 
in the form of an egg and roll until stopped by the legs and 
wings. 

The end of the first day. The three oldest birds lay prone 
in the nest, vibrating as one. One gave the food reaction in 
the nest, but when removed from the nest, none gave the 
food reaction. Their beaks, feet and legs were a trifle yel- 
lower than the rest of the body. 

The end of the second day. The three oldest birds bid not 
gave the food reaction out of the nest. The natal down on the 
fourth nestling at 11:55 a. m. was not entirely dry. When 


Length of (ALL MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES.) 

Body. Bird 1. Bird 2. Bird 3. Bird 4. 
July 11..... 1 and 11-16 1 and 11-16 

2 land 3-4 1 and 11-16 

2and 3-16 2and 1-8 t1land 78 1and 916 
July 14..... 2and 9-16 2 and 11-16 2and 1-16 1 and 13-16 
and 13-16 2 and 14-16 2and 9-16 2 and 1-32 
July 16..... 38 and 18 3and 3-16 2and11-16 2and 1-4 
July 17..... 3 and 1-2 3and 58 3and 1-8 2 and 11-16 
July 18.... 3 and 5-16 S3and 5-16 3and 38 2and 78 
July 19..... 3 and 38 3 and 5-16 2 and 13-16? 3 and 3-8 
July 20..... 3and 34 S83and 34 Sand 7-16 3and 38 
Zi..... 4 and 11-16 3 and 5-8 
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Young Olive-backed Thrushes, 10 days old, 
begging for food. 
(Photo by Alfred A. Langewald, Jr.) 
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Length of 
Wing. Bird 1. Bird 2. Bird 3. Bird 4. 
1-8 1-8 
5-32 5-32 1-8 
3-16 3-16 5-32 1-8 
3-8 38 3-16 5-32 
9-16 7-16 3-8 3-16 
Jaly 16...... 3-4 11-16 9-16 5-16 
July 17...... l and 1-8 15-16 13-16 5-8 
July 18...... 1 and 7-16 land 516 land 18 13-18 
July 19...... land 7-8 land 9-16 land 9-16 land 1-8 
July 20...... 2 and 3-16 2 1 and 15-16 1 and 11-16 
ces 2 and 5-16 2 
Weight’ Birdl Bird 2 Bird 3 Bird 4 
July 11. 70 grains 60 grains 
July 12. 86 and 1-2 grains 70 grains 46 and 1-2 grains 
July 13. 125 grains 99 and 1-2 grains 84 and 1-2 grains 60 grains 
July 14. 210and1-2 grains 180 grains 133 grains 91 grains 
July 15. 273 grains 258 grains 206 grains 169 and 1-2 grs, 
July 16. 320and1-2grains 310and1-2grains 258 grains 205 grains 
, July 17. 349and1-2grains 358and1-2grains 305 grains 285 grains 
| July 18. 364and1-2grains 40land1-2grains 375 grains 343 grains 
July 19. 292andi-4grains 418and3-4grains 418 and3-4grains 418 and 3-4 grs. 
July 20. 390and1-4grains 422and1-4grains 420 and 1-4 grains et nga 
July 21. 445 and 1-4 grains Cons' a 


Birds limp, prostrate in the nest, All the Nestlings. 

| a tint of burnt-orange, natal down Beginning of the first day. 
one-half inch long. 

A swollen, powder-colored band ex- End of the first day. 

tends across the wings, and down the 

| upper part of the spine. 

Eyes beginning to open. 

Tips of quills extend beyond the 
wings. Dark pores on head; a few 
| enlarged pores on the underparts and : 
Tump, a dark, swollen band down the 
| spine, across the coccyx and wings. 
| 


End of second day. 


All the feather tracts well indi- nd of third day. 

cated. 
End of fourth day. 

Quills across the coccyx. 

Birds well covered with quills and nd of the fifth day. 
pin feathers. 

Quills look light at the tip as they nd of the sixth day. 
do just before the feathers begin to 
protrude. 

Birds make the preening motion. 

Feathers begin to appear. Birds End of seventh day. 
preen. 
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Birds pretty well feathered out. End of the eighth day. 

Quill casings have nearly disap- End of the ninth day. 
peared. 

Feathers practically free of quill End of the tenth day. 
casings. 


placed on my dress, No. 4 raised himself from his side, turned 
over onto his belly, supported himself by his wings and heels, 
and gave the food reaction all the time he was out of the nest; 
he threw himself about on the scale pan so that I had to guard 
him constantly to keep him from throwing himself out of the 
pan entirely. 

The young, as before, nestled together in the middle of the 
nest, vibrating as one, their heads falling over each other. 

The end of the third day. All the young, save one, gave 
the food reaction when out of the nest. They rested on their 
feet and wings as well as the belly and moved forward on my 
dress. Still their heads rested on one another in the nest, and 
they lay in a limp, vibrating mass. 

The end of the fourth day. The young changed their posi- 
tion in the nest, twittered when being fed, panted with the 
heat, and gave the food reaction when they heard sounds 
around the nest. One young bird lay with his head held up 
against the rim of the nest, and one yawned. 

The end of the fifth day. All the young seemed very strong 
and rested their heads against the rim of the nest, all gave the 
food reaction when out of the nest and moved forward on my 
dress. I had all that I could do to keep any of them on the 
scale pan. The two older birds grasped the edge of the pan 
with their claws. The rough interior of the nest enabled 
them to move about freely. 

On this day, one of the birds fed a large, green caterpillar. 
the larva of the cherry spinx moth, I think, to one of the young 
in a peculiar manner. At both the first and second nest, the 
parent birds usually thrust the insects well down into the 
throat of the young. The Thrush laid this large caterpillar 
across the open beak of the birds several times. Nestling 
after nestling attempted to swallow the caterpillar, but if the 
end remained in sight, the bird drew it from the throat again. 
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live-backed Thrush bristling while shielding 
young from sun. 
(Photo by Cordelia J. Stanwood.) 
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She continued this treatment very rapidly, until the young 
became so excited and eager for the caterpillar that when it 
touched a throat in which the food reaction was just right, it 
instantly glided out of sight. 

The beaks of the young were much soiled with mud. Pro- 
bably, some of it came from earthworms as I noticed the birds 
feeding them to the young in both nests. Aside from this, 
the young and the nest were immaculate. 

The parent birds called to the young constantly when they 
were removed from the nest so that I found it almost impos- 
sible to take their weights or measurements. The muscles of 
the nestlings were so strong that they drew themselves up into 
the sitting posture, and were apparently uncomfortable when 
obliged to assume any other position. After this day their 
body measurements were far from satisfactory. 

The end of the sixth day. One bird pecked slightly at his 
pin feathers and quills, but there were no loose casings as yet. 
Another snapped his beak as if at an insect. The tips of the 
quills were lighter as they are before the feathers begin to pro- 
trude. This was the closing day of the quill stage. 

The end of the seventh day. All the birds had speckled 
heads. No. 1 walked readily on my lap, without spreading 
his wings to balance himself, leaped from the tray, looked 
into my face in an interested way, fell from a stool and 
alighted on his feet, twittered a great deal, gave the food 
reaction, and a chirp of alarm. The excrement of the older 
birds began to resemble that of the more mature bird. No. 
1 and No. 2 preened a great deal. No. 3 not at all; and No. 
4 was still in the quill stage. No 3 had very few feathers, 
but he did have a few. 

The end of the eighth day. One bird winnowed the air with 
his wings, and scratched his ear with his toe; the birds gave 
the food reaction out of the nest. I had much difficulty in re- 
turning the two larger birds to their cradle. 

The end of the ninth day. All the birds have speckled 
heads. The birds that hatched last have been much more 
active than those that came from the egg first. They have 
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gained their weight more rapidly than the more mature 
nestlings, but it has taken all the nestlings practically the same 
length of time to produce pinfeathers, quills and feathers. 
The two young birds that came from the egg last, gained their 
pin feathers, quills, and feathers a few hours earlier than the 
two that hatched first, I should say. Young Hermit Thrushes 
develop their feathers in the same length of time that young 
Olive-backed Thrushes do. 

All the young beg for food in the nest and out. 

The two older birds watch every movement of leaf or insect 
around the nest and listen to every sound. They notice par- 
ticularly the mother bird when she unfurls her wings and flies 
away. They stretch frequently. Three of the young snapped 
at a mosquito several times. No. 1 stood on the edge of the 
nest a few seconds, walked a few steps, then hopped into the 
nest ; the young clung to the nest lining with their sharp claws 
when I attepmted to take them out. 

The end of the tenth day. The young Thrushes are large 
beautiful birds; at this stage a Thrush has flesh-colored legs 
and feet, a brownish-gray beak, hazel eyes, the beginning of 
an olive tail and olive wings, a golden mouth and throat lining, 
an arrow-shaped tongue, and a very slender, V-shaped groove 
in the top of the mouth; this groove, edged with spines, ends 
above a salivary gland at the base of the throat. The crown 
and nape are olive-brown, spotted with buffy, the eye-ring 
is buffy, the back is olive-brown with a buffy line down the 
middle of each feather. A black line runs down each side of 
the throat which is washed with buffy ; the breast and sides are 
washed with buffy, and the breast and white belly are spotted 
with black. A young Hermit Thrush differs from a young 
Olive-backed chiefly in having bright cinnamon tail coverts. 

The birds exercise constantly, changing position, panting 
with the heat, gaping, yawning, snapping at insects, stretch- 
ing, preening, giving the food reaction, muting, standing to 
strengthen the legs, and winnowing the air with the wings. 
One hopped onto the edge of the nest, and then hopped back 
into it again. 
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Young Olive-backed Thrushes after being fed. 
(Photo by Cordelia J. Stanwood. ) 
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When I attempted to weigh and measure the young, No. 2 
was very gentle after being well fed, but the parent birds called 
the young so tactfully that No. 4 began to respond, and at last 
became so wild that I was obliged to desist. I succeeded in 
getting the length of No. 2 and No. 4, the weight of No. 2, and 
the approximate weight of No. 4. The birds in the nest that I 
photographed left on the afternoon of the twelfth day. The 
birds that I weighed and measured, were driven from the nest 
by the parent birds after I attempted to weigh and measure 
them at the close of the tenth day. 

After the young began to feather out, it was well nigh im- 
possible to return them to the nest. No. 4 was the most 
troublesome of all the birds in this respect. On the eighth 
day of nest life, I had to resort to strategy to get any weights 
and measurenients at all. I put the nest in a grape basket and 
tied the basket to the tree. This gave the nestlings plenty of 
room, and enabled me to move the nest into the tent without 
_ disturbing the young. 

On the ninth day, I began to feed the young with bread and 
milk before moving the basket, and before returning it to the 
tree. 

For the first few days of nest life, when I weighed and 
measured the young the parent birds disappeared ; later a bird 
fed the young several times during the feeding process, and on 
the fourth day, the female returned to brood three times while 
part of the neslings were out of the nest. When I moved the 
nest to the blind, the feeling of the parent birds became very 
tense. On the last day their fears knew no bounds; they 
uttered a most seductive and elaborate vocabulary of baby- 
talk, they entreated, they scolded, they flew around the blind 
snapping their beaks; finally, as I related earlier in my story, 
the youngest nestling answered the calls of the parent birds 
and became very wild, I could do nothing with him but hold 
him in the nest. At last all were quiet in the nest, and the 
nest in place again, but the very tameness of the young, added 
anew to the frenzy of the parent birds. (Fear is one of the 
instincts cultivated in the Kindergarten of the birds).* 
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1 hurriedly withdrew but heard the parent birds still calling 
to the young when I reached the street beyond the hayfield. 
Upon my return an hour later, the nest was empty. 

The mother bird seems to both incubate and brood; when 
brooding, she frequently changes her position on the nest to 
accommodate herself to the wriggling young, she cleanses the 
nest and young of parasites, shields the young from the sun 
and rain. The male and female feed the young both fresh 
insects and by regurgitation. The male calls the female from 
the nest for the rest period. She flies to meet him with a 
Phieu! or a Whit-yer! of delight. The instinct of fear ‘s 
more in abeyance in the female than in the male. Sometimes 
the latter after some change has been made about the nest, 
refuses to feed the young for long periods, but he calls lustily 
to his mate, if she suspends her attentions to the young for 
any unusual length of time. 

The male alights on a conspicuous perch near the nest, off 
and on, where he flutters all over while he regards the mate 
on the nest or the young in it. After the young are hatched, 
the male seems to bring the food to the young instead of his 
mate. Whether he fed the female during the incubation 
period I was unable to learn as the eggs were so surprisingly 
prompt in hatching. 

Both birds either eat or carry away the excrement. In the 
second nest, the bird carried away the ordure for the first time 
on the ninth day. At this age the young ate so much that the 
parents ceased to feed everyone at each visit. One or more 
was omitted at each feeding, and one excrement was usually 
carried from the nest. In the nest that I photographed, the 
parent birds still ate some excrement on the twelfth day. 

Every time that I see the birds performing this rather 
abnormal act, it suggest a question. Why? It would seem 
as if there must be some very good reason for the instinct 


1T saw something similar to this once in the case of a Part- 
ridge. I flushed a brood of very young Partridges; most of them 
scattered and concealed themselves, but one fledgling stood still 
in the open. The old bird called, then flew at the nestling and 
dealt it a fierce blow that caused it to seek shelter at once, 
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which prompts birds so universally to eat the ordure of the 
young for varying times in different nests." 

This summer, I made a discovery that may possibly throw 
some light on the question. When a Blue-Headed Vireo 
family vacated their nest, I found in it two dried excrements. 
The sacs had been in the nest so long that they were dis- 
colored: they were lost evidently when the gelatinous en- 
casing sac was a conspicuous part of the excrement. The 
sacs were full of the eggs of the rosy maple moth.* This 
fact proves that during certain stages in the nest life, the 
food of the nestling is but partially digested. Some of the 
eggs were whole. Whether the eggs were fertile or not, I 
was unable to find out but it is just possible that this universal 
tendency of the birds to eat the excrement, is another of na- 
ture’s wise provisions for our further protection from our in- 
sect foes. 

As already attested the female Olive-backed feeds the young 
almost entirely by regurgitatin, sometimes as often as once in 
four minutes. When the female returns from her rest peri- 
ods, she brings fresh insects with her, and the male also 
feeds the young regularly fresh insects as well as crushed 
and mascerated food. At first, small, soft insects are admin- 
istered, later, larger, tougher insects. 

I found the first two Thrushes in the nest at 11:30, and 
weighed and measured them a little after 12:00 o'clock. 
Each day the weights and measurements were taken as 
nearly at this hour as possible. For days and days we had 
a slight thunder shower at noon that interfered with work 
a trifle. When I observed in the morning, it was t he 
end of an observation day, and the afternoon was the begin- 
ning of an observation day, in other words, I reckoned time 
from the noon that I found the two young Thrushes in the 
nest. 


‘Home Life of Wild Birds. By Dr. Francis Hobart Herrick. 
Page 191. 


*Kindly identified by Prof. Charles P. Alexander of Cornell 
University. 
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The end of the third day and the beginning of the fourth, 
I observed in the blind eight hours — from 5:34 a. m. to 
4:54 p.m. During this time I left the blind for two hours 
and one hour. This day the female fed the young seventeen 
times by regurgitation, and both birds made thirty-three vis- 
its to the nest with insects. Spruce bud moths were fed fif- 
teen times during these visits. From two to twelve moths 
were fed at a time but they were mostly brought by the beak- 
ful. Caterpillars were administered thirteen times. The quan- 
tity varied from one to a beakful. Usually the birds brought 
a goodly number. We must remember that while some of 
these birds were three days old, the youngest was but one. 
All four were fed on all of these visits. 

Near the end of the fourth day I observed five hours in the 
morning. The female fed the young twelve times by regurg- 
itation. The birds brought food to the nest twenty-four times. 
During these visits, spruce bud moths were fed seventeen 
times, and caterpillars thirteen times. ‘ 

Near the end of the fifth day, in the forenoon, I observed 
two hours and fifty minutes. The female fed the young once 
by regurgitation; the birds made eighteen visits to the nest, 
fed spruce bud moths ten times, and caterpillars seven times. 

Near the end of the sixth day, before noon, I observed 
three hours. The birds fed the young twenty times. During 
this period, caterpillars were brought eleven times and spruce 
bud moths thirteen times. 

The length of a feeding day of the birds consists of about 
fifteen hours. In making out these notes, I was unable to 
take into consideration the number of insects eaten by the two 
mature, active birds, those fed by regurgitation to the young, 
or those held in the mouth and throat when the birds came to 
the nest with overflowing beaks. From the observations, 
however, one can form a slight idea of the enormous quantity 
of spruce bud moths and caterpillars consumed during the 
ten or twelve fifteen-hour days of nest life. The parent birds 
continue to feed the fledglings for some time after they leave 
the nest. 
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Besides spruce bud moths, I saw the Olive-backed Thrushes 
feed to the young a large glow worm larva, I think, wild fruit, 
crane flies, flying ants, grasshoppers, orange worm-like larve, 
cut worms, all colored inch worms, geometrid moths, yellow- 
green caterpillars, gray-green caterpillars, tan, brown, black 
caterpillars, the caterpillar of the cherry sphinx moth, several 
caterpillars of the rosy maple moth, also Holomelina opella, 
many tan and brown moths, and I found one mutilated rosy 
maple moth under the nest. 

Some excrement that the young left in the nest were kindly 
examined for me by Professor Charles P. Alexander of Cor- 
_ nell University. Professor Alexander found the remains of 
several ground beetles, myriads of scales of moths, part of an 
ant, and part of a spider.’ 

The young of the Olive-backed Thrush are extremely in- 
telligent and vigorous. I took a young Olive-backed Thrush 
from the nest, ten days old, at 9 a.m. He was a wild, chirp- 

*Excrements examined by Prof. Charles P. Alexander. 

Six intermediate antennal segments of a _ beetle, apparently a 
ground beetle, (Carabide). 

Myriads of scales from Lepidopterous wings, which shows that 
scores of these insects must have been eaten, wings and all. They 
are probably moths (Heterocra) rather than butterflies (Rhopalo- 
cera). The part of a membrane of wing of some moth of small to 
medium size, representing the cubital and anal fields of the wing. 

Mandible and head of medium-sized ground-beetle (Carabide). 

Elytra and abdomen of a small beetle, apparently a Lathridid. 

Chelicers of a small spider. 

Head of a large ant, probably Camponotus. 

An abundance of femora, and tibise of various small insects, 
mostly being beetles, apparently. 

Five heads of an hymenopterous insect thought (by Dr. A. D. 
MacGillivray) to be a bee; these heads exceedingly convex and 
very coarsly punctured. 

Caudal end of a pupa of some insect, with four caudal hooks, 
and a broken ring of subcauda! hooks. 

The most conspicuous single element of the excrement is the 
myriad of lepidopterous scales, which to judge from the great 
diversity in size, shape, and texture, must have represented a very 
considerable range of species. 
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ing, struggling, bit of bird. At 12 m. he would perch on my 
arm, or the edge of the basket, as we walked through the 
woods, snap at a mosquito, take a bit of strawberry with the 
tip of his beak, but he refused.to open his beak to be fed. I 
placed him on the sill of a screened window; on a rug in the 
middle of the floor were water, grasshoppers, wild fruits, 
earthworms, and ants’ eggs. I attempted to feed him bits 
of these with the scissors. He would have none of them. 
He did nothing but chirp. I was obliged to leave him until 
4:30 a.m. As soon as I came in I sat on the mat, and took 
up the scissors to prepare some food. When the Thrush heard 
the scissors click, he flew from the window to the floor, and 
opened his beak for food. He ate two earth worms, cut up. 
After this, he perched on my knee and preened his feathers. 
He continued, in the future, to take his food with delight. 

The third day of his visit with me, the Thrush flew from 
the window to my note book and nibbled at my pen. I 
smoothed his feathers with one finger. He perched on my 
shoulder and snuggled against my throat. 


The fifth day after he came to me, I was again writing. 
The little Thrush flew from the window to my note book, 
backed across the page until his tail feathers touched my hand. 
I smoothed his head and back. He turned his breast to have 
that caressed likewise. I thought that, perhaps, it was all an 
accident. Twice, I returned him to the window sill, and the 
second and third time, he returned in like manner, and pre- 
sented first his back and head, then his breast to be caressed. 


The same day he picked up ant eggs from the floor, also an 
ant, and showed an automatic tendency to pick up everything. 
The little Thrush was very funny when he picked up an ants’ 
egg or an insect. He opened his mandibiles far too wide, 
twisted them awry while he examined the morsel first with 
one eye, then with the other. All this time, he kept up an 
excited twitter. Later, he picked up thirty ants’ eggs from 
the floor at one meal. On another occasion, he flew into my 
basket when I returned from the pasture, selected a grass- 
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hopper, flew away with it and ate it. He also began to sing 
an irresistable baby Thrush song on the fifth day. 

It was several days after the Thrush was out of the nest 
before he would take a bath. I find that young Hermit and 
Olive-backed Thrushes will bathe instinctively on sight of the 
water but not until several days after they have left the nest. 

The little while that I kept this Thrush in the house, he was 
a never ending source of wonder and delight. 

The nest of the Olive-backed Thrush, likewise, is peculiarly 
interesting. It, too, gives rise to a question. 

The typical nest of the Olive-backed consists of three 
parts, the foundation of twigs, stems, and moss, an interlin- 
ing of dead wood, and the lining proper of skeletonized 
leaves, with occasionally a little usnea moss, or black, hair- 
like plant fibre. Twice in nests on the outskirts of a peat 
bog, the bird used the peat with roots for an interlining. One 
of these nests contained such a perfect cup of mud that if 
I had found it without the birds in it I should have said that 
it was an old Robin’s nest. 

Does this indicate that the Olive-backed Thrush once 
used a mud interlining in its nest, or does it simply show 
that under suitable circumstances the bird could easily adapt 
himself to such a style of architecture? * 

The voice of the Olive-backed is wild, sweet, suggestive 
of the cool, damp woods, the misty, dewy splendors of early 
dawn and late twilight, although during the nesting season 
the bird sings all day long. The song of the Olive-backed 
may be characterized as energetic, that of the Hermit as 
tranquil. The spirit of the former is “ Let us be up and do- 
ing!” — Wher-a-whee-60! or Work-for-we-two! The spirit 
of the latter is, “ Praise, Praise, the Creator!” “ Peace, my 
peace I give unto you!” One entire afternoon, when sitting 
in ‘a balsam blind near the nest of a Hermit Thrush, I tried 
to translate the song of an Olive-backed Thrush into words. 


This is what he seemed to say: “I'll roam the world; I'll 
1Nest and Nest Building in Birds. Part 2. Page 263. By Dr. 
Francis H. Herrick 
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roam the world with thee; I'll roam the world with thee, 
with thee!” 

The Olive-backed Thrush has many call-notes. One, sug- 
gestive of a profound sigh is identical with a call of the Her- 
mit. It denotes the deepest solicitude. The note Whoit! is 
common to both birds. It is difficult to distinguish the Chu! 
of the former from the Chuck! of the latter. The Whit! ot 
the Olive-backed Thrush is distinctive and corresponds to 
the Peep! of the Hermit Thrush. He utters Schree! very 
gently to the young in the nest. On similar occasions the 
Hermit says Phee! Besides these call-notes he has a delight- 
ful crooning twitter, a whistle that he gives when feeding the 
young, and the notes Whit-yér! and Phieu! The latter he 
uses when summoning his mate from the nest; they are lit- 
tle more than nasal snarls. 

In the evening, when the Thrushes come to the swale 
around the boiling spring to drink and bathe, the Hermits 
exchange the calls Peep! and Chuck! The Veeries salute 
each other with the notes Phieu! and Eureke! while the 
Olive-backed Thrushes interchange the calls Whit! Whit- 
yér or Whit-yér-ér. After once having traced these calls to 
their source, there is not the slightest danger of confusing 
the birds that make them. 

During the nest life of the Olive-backed Thrushes in the 
first nest the male sang nearly all the time (June 23, 1913), 
but it was not until the young were nearly ready to leave the 
second nest (July 15, 1913) that the Olive-backed began to 
preface each measure with one or two call notes, until he 
had exhausted his vocabulary. The song ran something 
like this: Whit! Wher-a-whee-d0! Whoit! Wher-a-whee-do- 
whee-chee! Whit! Whit-yer! Wher-a-whee-do-whee-chee-tee! 
Schree! Wher-a-whee-d0! Chu! Wher-a-whee-d0-whee-chee! 
I have heard the bird sing through his entire repertoire of 
call notes several times without stopping. This year he kept 
up this frenzy of song until the end of the song period (July 
31, 1913). 

The Veery is the first of the Thrushes to leave. Each year 
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he comes from the swales to the higher land with his entire 
family, about the last of July. He calls all about the house 
and grounds for a few days and then vanishes in the direc- 
tion of the seacoast. Occasionally about a month later a few 
migrants are heard around the spring. 

The Olive-backed Thrush remains until the wild fruits 
grow scarce, near the last of September, and the Hermit, 
the first to come, is the last to go. Rarely, he lingers into 
November. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The Olive-backed Thrush comes to his northern breeding 
ground frém the district between Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, about the last of May, and departs near the middle of 
September. 

The first of June and again the first of July, they construct 
their statant increment nests, usually in an evergreen, any- 
where from one to ten feet above the ground. Whether they 
raise two broods or not during the season I have been unabi- 
to determine. A clutch consists of from three to four green- 
blue eggs, spotted with golden-brown. One egg is laid on 
each consecutive day until the clutch is completed. The birds 
spend from ten to thirteen days in incubation, and the young 
remain in the nest from ten to twelve days. 

The Olive-backed Thrush is modestly but richly garbed, 
gracefully proportioned, exquisitely light in motion, extremely 
intelligent and tractable. They devour and feed to their 
young an incredible number of our most injurious insect 
pests. The male bird is one of our rarest musicians. While 
not such a glorious singer as the Hermit or Veery, we could 
ill spare his voice from our inimitable Thrush concerts. 

I would sum up the entire life of the Olive-backed Thrush, 
as a poem of service to his brother — man — set to stirring 
music. 
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A VACATION IN QUEBEC. 


BY G. EIFRIG., 


On the 21st of June the writer left Chicago for Ottawa, 
Ontario, for the purpose of renewing old acquaintances, 
among the human kind in the beautiful capital of the Do- 
minion, and among the birds in the woods across the Ottawa 
River in old Quebec. Another useful purpose of the trip was 
to get out of the lungs the atmosphere and dust of the class- 
room and to temporarily blot out of the memory all recol- 
lection of it. 

The study of Natural History from a moving train, while 
necessarily superficial and largely uncertain, is yet not to be 
despised. It is both interesting and instructive to see e.g., 
the prairie flora of northern Illinois, with its wealth of Phlox 
tradescantia, eryngium, silphium, senecio, etc., vive way 
to the orchards and sugar beets of Michigan, to notice how 
large areas even in such a fine state as the Badger-state, and 
in such a fine province as Ontario, are waste land, utterly 
unsuitable for agriculture, how the Mourning Dove and Red- 
headed Woodpecker are common up to Toronto but absent 
north of it, how the farm houses there become smaller and 
farther apart, but granite boulders and lakes more plentiful. 
And here also the landscape is more and more dominated by 
those fine northern evergreen forests. To me the finest de- 
ciduous woods of oak, hickory and beech have never been 
so enticing, so mysteriously charming and attractive as those 
dark, silent evergreen forests of the northland. 

My first station, by prearrangement, was to be at Inlet 
P. O., about forty miles northeast of Ottawa. The first half 
of this distance is covered in a Canadian Pacific train to 
Thurso, where connections had to be made with a mail driver, 
who takes one out the rest of the way. Here the numerous 
colonies of Chimney Swift and Purple Martin strike one. Of 
the latter, indeed, every, even the tiniest hamlet in these parts 
seems to have at least one thriving colony. House Wrens 
are also numerous in the towns, about farm houses, and also 
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right in the wilderness. On a knoll at the edge of the village, 
the site of the public school, were heard and seen the Pine 
Warbler, Veery, Hermit Thrush, Least Flycatcher, many 
Chipping Sparrows, also one each of Catbird, Baltimore Or- 
iole, and Ruby-throated Hummingbird, while the Phoebe was 
on a nest in the woodshed. 

Inlet is no town, no village, not even a hamlet, but just a 
post office, a log cabin, which is at the same time the home 
of the lively little Alsatian-German postmaster. It is situ- 
ated in the Laurentian hills, granite; sand, woods, lakes and 
swamps everywhere, but extremely poor land for the agri- 
culturist, and one can but wonder what induced the few scat- 
tered farmers here to come into such a wilderness, when good 
land was to be had just as cheap near the Ottawa River and 
the railway. There were slight frosts even as late as June 
26th. But to return to the birds. 

Despite the chilliness of the morning half-past four found 
me in the low-lying spruce-cedar swamp, which begins at the 
end of the post office farm yard. Here a chorus of tiny bird 
songs green one—the Chickadee’s tsree-tsray, the Brown 
Creeper’s and Red-breasted Nuthatch’s feeble. lisping song, 
and the Golden-crowned Kinglet’s odd performance, which 
in volume and form stands between the songs of the Black- 
poll and Black and White Warblers, but is more rapid and 
crescendo, making the impression that the performer is rap- 
idly sliding from the interior of the tree out along a branch 
to its tip. A Parula Warbler sings from the top of a tall 
spruce, nearby are the Black-throated Blue and the Black- 
throated Green and Canada Warblers, while the Nashville is 
partial to stands of aspen and the Chestnut-sided to bushes 
on slightly higher ground. 

Of Finches the purple one may often be heard pouring ont 
his soul in song from the tip of a tree, and the ever-present 
White-throated Sparrow repeats his “ Dear, dear Canada, 
Canada,” as the song is paraphrased by loyal sons of King 
George’s dominion. This bird is just as characteristic of 
bushy swamps and bogs as of dry knolls which are covered 
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with bracken and black stumps. The Indigo Bunting is 
sparingly found, the Goldfinch commonly. In the alders 
along the Inlet, the creek near by, may at times be heard the 
queer saw-filing of the Saw-whet Owl. 

From the low woods, with the fine large white and black 
spruces (Picea canadensis and mariana) we now turn to 
higher ground, toward the lakes among the hills. Along the 
road are found families of Slate-colored Juncos (Junco hye- 
malis), the streaked young nearly full grown. However, 
here and there a male darts out from some well-concealed 
little pocket in the bank along the road, and on looking there 
we find nests containing four fresh eggs, evidently the sec- 
ond laying. Their nests would rarely be found, so well hid- 
den are they, if the birds would not betray their location by 
flying out. In the higher woods, usually near a little gurg- 
ling brook, a loud cha may be heard, anxiously repeated, and 
then the song: “ Take care,” plaintively uttered. This is the 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher in its typical haunts, viz. mixed 
woods full of old tops of trees all moss and lichen covered. 
A female Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus) with her family 
of young is surprised, and at once raises a great disturbance, 
fluttering at our feet, clucking and gurgling in the most 
startling manner. They are common here. 

At Gull Lake the Herring Gull is seen. It breeds there. 
From the stern towering walls of granite the laughing of 
the Loon and the rattling of the Belted Kingfisher are echoed 
back over the otherwise silent lake. Going to Hawk Lake 
a nest of White-throated Sparrow is found two feet from the 
ground in a small cedar bush. We found several nests on 
the ground or up in the bushes. While we were paddling 
across the lake a family of Hooded Mergansers (Lophodytes 
cucullatus) were started up. They pattered over the water, 
half flying, at a great rate of speed, until the bushes along 
the edge of an island took them into their protective shade. 
Here also the Kingbird sallies forth after its winged prey. 
It surprises one somewhat to find such farm-yard and or- 
chard birds as Robin, Chipping Sparrow and Kingbird in 
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the role of true woodland and wilderness birds. Incident- 
ally we caught some fine red and gray trout in Hawk Lake 
which, when prepared by the skilful hands of the wife of 
the owner of the lake, made a dish not soon to be forgotten. 
These trout are undoubtedly the finest food fish in eastern 
North America, if not in the world. They rapidly deteriorate 
in the sending, even if packed in ice. I can recommend Hawk 
Lake to sportsmen and fish connoisseurs as a place where 
both interests can be exceedingly well attended to. 
Returning, an uproar among some Robins attracted our 
attention, and on investigating we found a Broad-winged 
Hawk (Buteo platypterus) in close proximity to a. Robin 
family. This hawk had certainly much increased here since 
my last visit, three years ago; its loud whistle, keef, some- 
thing like a Cowbird’s only louder and huskier, was not in- 
frequently heard. Speaking of bird voices, the song of the 
Winter Wren must receive honorable mention. It may be 
heard at any time of day, but sounds finest early in the morn- 
ing, when its clear, sparkling tones always made the impres- 
sion on me as though delicate strands of silver were being 
woven from branch to branch among the dark spruces and 
hemlocks, whence the song usually emanates. This bird is 
most often found in mossy mixed woods, but conifers must 
be close at hand. The song is a continuous performance, 
much more so than the songs of the Veery and Hermit and 
Olive-backed Thrushes, which, however, have a finer qual- 
ity of tone and greater volume. Along the shores of Hawk 
Lake we often heard a strident song, something like that of 
the Red-eyed Vireo, but louder, which turned out to be a 
to me new song of the Scarlet Tanager (Piranga erythro- 
melas). It was not often the tick kerr, usually heard, nor 
the soft decrescendo song to be heard in western Maryland, 
but a more robust and less attractive one. In the evening the 
Whip-poor-will usually started its song at 8:45 o'clock. 
After having celebrated Dominion Day, July 1st, at Ot- 
tawa, I on the 2d went partly by rail and partly by boat up 
the Lievre to Notre Dame de la Salette, a French-Canadian 
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hamlet on the river, which had on Easter day of 1910, been 
overwhelmed by one of the none too rare landslides, with a 
resulting death list of thirty persons, the bodies of some of 
which have never been found. From there I was driven to 
the humble abode of a small farmer, in the midst of the wil- 
derness, between Holland’s Mills and High Falls. With 
several small patches of arable soil carved out of the dense 
tangled woods, more or less surrounded by high rocky hills, 
knolls of almost bare granite, with swampy ponds between, 
it seemed surprising that these German farmers are able, by 
sheer indomitable energy and hard labor, not only to eke 
out a bare existence, but are even able to lay aside small sums 
of money against a rainy day. Here the same birds were 
met with as at Inlet, with the addition of a few. A pair of 
Pileated Woodpeckers (Phl@otomus pileatus abieticola) ap- 
parently had their young in a hole high up in one of the large 
trees along the brook, which runs at the foot of a long, high 
hill. To the repertoire of notes which I had recorded in my 
bird ledger they added another, a clucking, soft kyuck Some- 
times I started them from the ground. The Oven-bird and 
Northern Yellow-throat were a little more abundant here too, 
also the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and the Rusty Blackbird. 
These last are on the increase. Their typical habitats are the 
ponds and watercourses in the woods where, on a former oc- 
casion, I found a family of young just out of the nest. The 
young were at this time fully grown. On Lac Ste. Helene a 
huge Osprey nest was seen on a tall dead tree called ram- 
pike here. From the marshy corners of the lakes, from the 
highest tip of the spruces, was heard the “ Hood, take care,” 
of the Olive-sided Flycatcher, and in similar locations a 
brood of young Black Duck were seen. Nests of Chipping 
Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco, White-throated Sparrow, and 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak were found, all with fresh eggs, 
while nests of Cedar Waxwing and Kingbirds contained 
young, and one of Goldfinch in a small birch was ready for 
eggs. A pair of Mourning Warblers in the underbrush in 
a clearing showed by their anxiety their nest to be near at 
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hand, but search failed to reveal it. A Barn Swallow had 
built its nest on a pulley swinging from a rope in the small 
log barn, and House Wrens had their full complement of 
eggs in several hollow ends of fence rails. A Phoebe sat on 
the second set of eggs and they were nearly ready to hatch. 
The young of another Sayornis had died in the nest and were 
now dry and hard, but the parent would from time to time 
fly on the nest and brood them, as though trying to restore 
them to life. Certainly a pathetic picture! 

Large bunches of the fine white admiral butterfly (Basilar- 
chia arthemis) dotted the wood-roads. On the way to High 
Falls a Marsh Hawk was seen and a captive Goshawk 
(Astur atricapillus) awaited me. It had been caught in a 
trap and had lost all its accustomed ferocity. Here were 
great numbers of old and young Bank, Barn, and Tree Swal- 
lows, also Cedar Waxwings. The stomach of a young, but 
fully grown, Broad-winged Hawk, which had stupidly been 
shot by a farmer’s boy contained at least a hundred black 
beetles. Another one was drying itself after a shower on 
a very warm day, by fanning the air with its wings. This 
was near the fine waterfall from which the locality gets its 
name. 

Bidding the good and hospitable people good-bye, I again 
took the little boat on the Levre to go to Buckingham and 
thence back to Ottawa. This time the boat was nearly filled 
to suffocation with French-Canadians, who were on their an- 
nual pilgrimage to St. Anne de Beaupré — one of the dark 
spots of Quebec! 

On July 16th I embarked on a gasoline launch at Pem- 
broke, Ontario, a hundred miles west of Ottawa, to go to 
Tapp’s Wharf, and from there to Pontiac Game Club, about 
fifteen miles north from the river. Between the many islands, 
one of which contained a heronry of Great Blue Herons, past 
an old Hudson Bay post, with Indian church, past Oiseaux 
Rock, on top of which is said to be a small lake containing 
excellent trout, we sped over the “ Deep River,” as the Ot- 
tawa is here called — it is said to be a thousand or more feet 
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deep. The Pontiac Game Club’s preserve comprises 180 
acres, no farms, only hills covered with fine forest which 
comes right down to the water’s edge of the beautiful lakes, 
of which there are about 60 known. Moose, bear, deer and 
porcupine signs were extremely plentiful here, and I had the 
good fortune to photograph a bull moose which was stand- 
ing in the shallow water of a creek connecting two lakes, eat- 
ing lily pads. Beaver are also busy here. Of birds, about 
the same were seen as in the former places, only in varying 
numbers. Northern Flickers were common here, also warb- 
lers, of which I found a family of young Nashville just out 
of the nest. A solitary Hairy Woodpecker was noticed. They 
are rare, it seems, all over their range. I did not at this time 
meet with the two Three-toed Woodpeckers, although they 
are common in fall and winter, as are the Canada Jay and 
the Spruce Partridge (Canachites canadensis canace). Wood 
Pewee, Alder, Least, and Olive-sided Flycatchers were all 
represented here, and each lake naturally harbors its pair 
or two of Loons. Goshawks, Cooper’s and Broad-winged 
Hawks were seen, and a single Canada Jay among a flock 
of Blue Jays. A number of pike and fine pickerel or doré 
were caught. Bidding good-bye to mine host, the keeper 
of the preserve, and his family, to the clear ozone-laden air, 
the beautiful lakes resembling so many artistically framed pic- 
tures, to the interesting fauna and flora, I next went to Lake 
Doré, near Eganville, Ontario, a few miles south of the Ot- 
tawa River. I put up in the humble cabin of a small farmer 
near the lake. To get to the lake one had to paddle in a 
- boat down a creek with dark water — hemlock-stained — 
through a typical cedar swamp. The Wood Duck nests here, 
also the Great Horned Owl. Nearer’the lake in the ash trees 
is a large heronry, with many fully grown young 
awkwardly flapping about. Then comes a stretch of swamp, 
with bushes and cattails, the home of the Swamp Sparrow, 
Rails, and Long-billed Marsh Wrens. Farther out are Coots, 
Golden-eyes, Buffle-heads, Grebes, Loons, and Herring Gulls. 
Four Loons were one morning seen flying over the farm, 
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calling loudly, and in the evening four, probably the same 
ones, returned to the lake. Rusty Blackbirds were abundant, 
and the farmer, a shrewd observer of nature, said he had 
never before seen them. He knew the Red-wings and 
Bronzed Grackles, plentiful in the swamp, well. Neither 
had I seen them here on my frequent visits several years 
previously. So there can be no doubt that this species, as 
also the Broad-winged Hawk and Indigo Bunting, are on 
the increase here. An Osprey was seen carrying a large fish 
lengthwise, and a Kingbird and Red-wings viciously assault- 
ing a Great Blue Heron. Along the water’s edge and else- 
where Solitary and Spotted Sandpipers are seen, and here 
and there a Water-Thrush daintily and measuredly walking 
under the overhanging bushes. The pike are so voracious 
that even a poor fiisherman like myself can easily catch a 
goodly mess by trolling. 

Finally I had to reluctantly leave this fine spot also and 
drive back to the station and to civilization. If one could 
only get away from its stress oftener and hie himself away 
into these places near the heart of nature! These vacation 
days spent in the Canadian backwoods will not soon be for- 
gotten. However, in justice to any prospective sojourners in 
the Northland, I must also point out the drawbacks, viz. the 
swarms of mosquitoes, black flies and sand flies, which can 
make life miserable, which I overcame only with head-net. 
The roads to such places are bad. But these things are taken 
into the bargain by the true nature lover and are soon for- 
gotten. 


THE WINTER BIRDS OF ALGONQUIN PARK, 
ONTARIO. 


BY ALLEN CLEGHORN. 


Algonquin Park is one of the national parks of Ontario. 
It is situated about 200 miles north of Toronto and has been 
under government supervision for twenty years. It consists’ 
of over 2,000,000 acres (roughly speaking, about 45x50 miles) 
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and contains over 1200 lakes and rivers. It is all heavily 
wooded, in some places the forest growth being particularly 
dense — the only clearings in the reserve being the result of 
old lumber operations or forest fires. My period of observa- 
tion was for a year and my area of observation was confined 
to the southern half of the park. 


.1. Canachites canadensis canace.—Canadian Spruce Partridge. 
Common. 

2. Bonasa umbellus togata.—Canada Ruffed Grouse. Common. 

3. Astur atricapillus.—Goshawk. Saw one kill a Whisky Jack 
(Canada Jay) in January. 

4. Aquila chrysaétos—Golden Eagle. One took a wolf. bait 
(raw deer meat charged with strychnine) and is now in the mu- 
seum at Park headquarters. 

5. Haliwetus leucocephalus.—Bald Eagle. Not at all common. 

6. Scotiapter nebulosa.—Great Gray Owl. Plentiful about clear- 
ings. 

7. Cryptoglaux acadica.—Saw-whet Owl. Plentiful. Commonest 
of all the owls. 

8. Bubo virginianus.—Great Horned Owl. Common. 

9. Nyctea nyctea.—Snowy Owl. Rare. 

10. Dryobates villosus leucomelas.—Northern Hairy Woodpecker. 

11. Dryobates pubenscens medianus.— Downy Wooodpecker. 
Northern species. Very common. 

12. Picoides arcticus.—Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. Few seen 
Am told they are very common further north. 

13. Picoides americanus—American Three-toed Woodpecker. 
Common. 

14. Phiewotomus pileatus leuncolemas.—Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker. Very plentiful. 

15. Cyanocitta cristata—Blue Jay. Plentiful and a nuisance; 
stealing baits from small traps. 

16. Perisoreus canadensis.—Canada Jay. A nuisance also; steals 
everything. 

17. Corvus coraz principalis—-Northern Raven. Common and a 
curse; they steal the wolf baits. 

18. Pinicola enucleator leucura.—Pine Grosbeak. Not so very 
common. Their numbers seem to vary in an irregular manner, in- 
dependent of climate. 

19. Logvia curvirostra minor.—Red Crossbill. Very plentiful 
where pines, balsams and spruce trees grow. 

20. Lowvia leucoptera.—White-winged Crossbill. Very plentiful, 
as the other variety is, 
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21. Acanthis hornemanni erilipes—Hoary Redpoll. Sometimes 
appears in the flocks of the common Redpoll; none seen last 
winter. 

22. Acanthis linaria linaria.—Redpoll, 

23. Spinus pinus.—Pine Siskin. In great numbers. 

24. Plectrophenag nivalis—Snow Bunting. A few seen, 

25. NSpizellia monticola—Tree Sparrow. Common about settle- 
ments. 

26. Junco hyemalis hyemalis.—Slate-colored Junco. Very com- 
mon; do not seem to vary according to climate. 

27. Bombycilla garrula.—Bohemian Waxwing. Common, 

— 28. Bombycilla cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. Vary in numbers 
according to food supply. 

29. Lanius borealis—Northern Shrike. Not common. 

30. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis—Winter Wren. Common about 
clearings, 

31. Certhia familiaris americana.—Brown Creeper. Common. 

32. Nitta carolinensis.—White-breasted Nuthatch. Seem to vary, 
as none were found last winter. 

33. Sitta canadensis.—Red-breasted Nuthatch. A few pairs 
found last winter. 

34. Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus—Chickadee, Very com- 
mon about the rangers’ shelter huts. 

35. Penthestes hudsonicus.—Hudsonian Chickadee. None seen 
last winter. Why, I can’t tell. 
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Editorial 


Because the summer work of the editor extended into the mid- 
dle of September, and he was where it was not possible to pre- 
pare copy for the present number of the Bulletin, there is this 
delay in publication. 


The protracted illness of Mr. Swales and the absence from home 
of most of the officers of the Club during the summer has pre 
vented the completion of arrangements for the proposed annual 
meeting. The plan has not been abandoned, however, and will be 
carried to completion in aye time. Meanwhile let there be expres- 
sions of opinion a® to the best time and place from those who are 
interested. 


The Thirty-first Annual Congress of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union will be held at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, November 11-13, 1913. At these Congresses 
there are gathered many of the foremost ornithologists of Amer- 
ica as well as many of those who do not consider themselves as 
much more than interested spectators. It is worth while for 
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those of a common interest to meet as often as possible, and 
in these meetings of ornithologists and just bird-lovers there is 
a something which seems to those who thus do get together 
which is much more than merely “worth while.” The American 
Museum itself is worth all the expense and trouble of a long jour- 
ney, for here are grouped the collections, natural objects in natural 
settings, many of which few persons will ever be privileged to see 
except here. But aside from what can be seen in the metropolis 
of our country, and even aside from the papers and discussions 
which feature these gatherings, it is worth any bird student’s while 
to attend these gatherings. It is not possible to express in words 
the impression which they make. You ought to attend. 


NOTICE OF NOMINATION. 


All active members of the Wilson Ornithological Club are earn- 
estly requested to send, within two weeks after receiving this num- 
ber of the Bulletin, nominations for president, secretary, treasurer 
and three members of executive committee, to the undersigned. 

G. EIFRIG, Secretary, 
Addison, Ill. 

P. S.—After November 1, the address of the Secretary will be: 

Concordia Teachers’ College, Oak Park, Illinois—G. Eifrig. 
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Field Notes 


THE INCREASE OF THE CARDINAL IN THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


The recent appearance of the Cardinal along the banks of the 
Mississippi River in the territory lying on either side of the forty- 
third parallel of latitude has already received mention in the or- 
nithological magazines; but the reports of its remarkable increase 
in numbers, together with additional data seem to warrant further 
reference to a twice told tale. 

The mouth of the Wisconsin River is in latitude 43 degrees ex- 
actly, in about the same latitude that we find Milwaukee, Wis., 
Grand Rapids and Port Huron, Mich., Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Portsmouth, N. H., nevertheless its remoteness from a large 
body of water gives this Mississippi Valley point a decidedly colder 
winter climate than have most places into which the Cardinal has 
advanced in recent years. 

"The dates of the first observaticns of the Cardinal in the vicinity 

south of the mouth of the Wisconsin River have been given by Miss 
Elma Gertrude Glenn of Wyalusing, Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
a portion of which is given here: “In November, 1906, Mr. H. W. 
Brown, of Lancaster, Wis., a camping companion of my father, ob- 
sérved one, a male, just north of the village of Wyalusing. The 
following February, (1907), my father found one at the base of 
the bluff along the Mississippi River, near where the first was 
found about one mile south of the Wisconsin River. Since that 
time they have become more common each year until last year; 
during 1910-°11-’12 several pairs were noticed.” 

On the Iowa side of the Mississippi River, directly opposite 
Wyalusing, at the mouth of Sny Magill Creek, on April 17, 1908, I 
found a pair of Cardinals; until a year ago I supposed these were 
the first of this species identified in Clayton County, but the note 
book of Mrs. Mary E. Hatch of McGregor, shows that she saw one 
there for a moment on December 11, 1906. The winter feeding of 
the Cardinal in McGregor began in the autumn of 1908, when one 
came to the yard of Mrs. M. A. Jordan; it has been continued since 
then with a gradual increase in the number of these birds. Last 
winter by the aid of the telephone it was learned that five Cardi- 
nals were eating at the same time in two yards, distance about a 
mile apart. The summer of 1913 has shown a very marked in- 
crease in the number of this species about McGregor, until people 
say of them: “They have become as common as Robins.” About 
the village the summer locations of eight pairs, in private yards, 
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on the bluffs, and on neighboring islands have been mentioned. 
In the yard of Mr. B. A. Kinsley a pair built a nest, which was not 
occupied, but in the trees back of the home of Mrs. M. A. Jordan. 
two broods of young were brought out about a fortnight apart. 

The progress of the Cardinal above McGregor to the mouth of 
Yellow River, a distance of five miles, has been marked. Mr. 
W. H. C. Elwell, who is on the river often in his launch, reports 
that he frequently sees or hears the species up to that point, but 
the bird has not yet appeared in Lansing, Iowa, a few miles farther 
up the Mississippi River. Its increase westward from the river 
has not been notable except up Sny Magill Creek for about four 
miles, where it has been found in small numbers. A farmer tel!s 
me that in April, 1913 he saw nearly a dozen Cardinals on the 
bluffs near this creek, and one was noted by the roadside in a 
severe blizzard on March 1. Still farther westward from this 
point the appearance of this species has been but temporary. 

In Wisconsin the northern advance of the species has been at 
about the same rate of speed. It had pushed up the Wisconsin 
River as far as Blue River by the spring of 1909. In the next two 
years they had followed the course of the Kickapoo River for 
twelve miles to a point a half mile north of Steuben, where about 
the home of Mr. Lee Wanamaker they are fed in winter, and may 
be seen almost daily throughout the year. 

In Wisconsin the northern advance of the species has been more 
rapid and over a wider territory than in northeastern Iowa. It had 
pushed up the Wisconsin River as far as the village of Blue River 
by the first of 1909. About the same time it was following the 
course of the Kickapoo River northward, until it was found in Gays 
Mills toward the last of December, 1908, a female Cardinal having 
been identified there by Miss Ellen Hammond. A year later she saw 
a pair of these birds six miles farther north, and not infrequently 
afterward the species was either observed by her, or reported to 
her as seen by others in various portions of the Kickapoo Valley. 

A brief summary of the progress made by the Cardinal shows 
that from a very rare bird in 1906, by the autumn of 1913 it has 
become fairly common in several localities. From a point two 
miles below the mouth of the Wisconsin River it has pushed east- 
ward along that stream upward of thirty miles, and northward 
along one of its tributaries a distance of thirty-two miles. On the 
lowa banks of the Mississippi it has advanced and become com- 
mon for at least eleven miles, 

ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 


National, Jowa. 
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SOME LAKE ERIE SUMMER NOTES. 


Studies of the feeding of nestlings in a dozen different nests of 
nine different species proved that all of the birds fed May-flies to 
their young in larger proportion tnan any other food. The May- 
flies were by far the most numerous insects in the vicinity of Lake- 
side, Ottawa county, where the studies were carried on. 

In the woods north of the Marblehead lighthouse, a White- 
throated Sparrow was found breeding. One was found breeding at 
Cedar Point in 1911. 

In the marshes in the vicinity of Sandusky, the Black Terns 
built their nests upon floating boards or other timber, almost with- 
out exception. This may have been due to the bigh water. 
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